CHAPTER III.

PRICE.

Did we select always, as chief representative of a Philoso-
phical School, the author of its completest expository work,
we should perhaps take as our text-book, for the study of
the 'Dianoetic' Ethics, Dr. Richard Price's c Review of the
Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals,' published in
1758. Some of its distinctive features would commend it
to our preference. It is not a fragment, like Cudworth's
treatise: it is not a subsidiary chapter of Natural Theology,
like Clarke's: it presents an integral ethical theory, standing
on its own independent territory, and carefully guarded from
threatening border warfare all round: it pretty decisively-
quits the metaphysical method which, in its predecessors,
is always pressing to the front: and though it rests in the
same ontological conclusions, it traces a way to them with
less departure from the purely psychological path. But, on
the other hand, Price cannot, after such predecessors, ma-
terially strengthen the foundations of the theory; and when
we proceed to test them, we find ourselves measuring a
familiar corner stone, only beginning from a different angle.
His chief originality and freshness are brought out by the
fact that he is writing for a new generation, and that, mean-
while, ethical doctrine has broken bounds and is exploring
the possibilities of more exact delimitation. The writings of
Shaftesbury and of Hutcheson had touched some springs of
disinterested feeling, and waltened some conceptions of beauty
in character, of which the Schools had taken little or no
account; and had thus presented the moral phenomena
under an aspect to which terms borrowed from cognitive